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but  no  perfon  having  yet  attempted  to  re- 
move  the  fecond  caufe,  I  beg  leave  to  pro- 
pole  fuch  a  conftitutional  fyftem  of  taxation 
tor  America,  for  the  fupport  of  the  de- 
fmfive  foice  of  the  date,  as  could  never  be 
attended  with  oppreffion,  and  confequent- 
ly  ought  to  meet  with  no  oppofition  from 
the  Americans.  Befides  the  two  princi¬ 
pal  caufes  of  dilcontent  above  mentioned, 
the  colonifts  have  urged  fome  others, 
which,  however,  may  be  included  under 
the  pieceding  heads,  luch  as  their  poverty 
and  inability,  and  the  great  impropriety  of 
taxes  being  laid  on  people  at  three  thoufand 
miles  diftance,  by  thofe  who  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  their  condition  and  circum- 
ftances;  but  all  thefe  pleas  are  obviated  by 
the  iyftem  I  /hall  propofe ;  and,  indeed, 
when  they  are  fully  examined  into  and 
explained,  are  far  from  being  lb  conclu/ive 
as  at  fir  ft  fight  they  appear  to  be. 


By  the  nature  of  all  government,  the 
defence  of  the  ftate  is  the  firft  concern  y 
and  the  colonifts  cannot  deny  but  that  they 
are  equally  bound  with  the  fubjedls  in 
Great-Britain,  to  contribute  their  propor- 
*  1  tional 
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tional  lhare  to  the  fupport  of  that  defence;. 
But  who  is  it  that  compofe  the  Bate  ?  It  is 
certainly,  with  propriety,  only  the  families 
of  freeholders  or  landholders,  who  have  a 
poffeffion  that  cannot  be  removed,  and 
upon  which  they  depend  for  their  fubfid- 
ence  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  All  others 
who  earn  their  fubfidence  by  the  ingenuity 
of  their  mind,  or  the  labour  of  their  body, 
and  who  could,  by  the  fame  means,  pro¬ 
cure  a  livelihood  any  where,  cannot  fo 
properly  be  called  upon  to  defend  what 
they  do  not  polfefs,  namely,  land-territory, 
which  is  ufually  what  enemies  or  invaders 
attack,  and  want  by  conqued  to  fecure  to 
themfelves.  As  thefe  lad,  however,  while 
they  continue  fubjedts  of  any  Bate,  enjoy 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  they  are  there¬ 
fore  alfo  required  on  fome  occafions  to 
give  their  affidance  againft  a  foreign  enemy. 
But  the  hidory  of  all  ages  plainly  thews 
us,  that  the  bed  regulated  commonwealths 
have  ever  put  the  chief  defence  of  the 
date  upon  the  polfedbrs  of  land ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  againd  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  every  date,  that  the  podelfors  of 
land  fhould  be  mere  idlers,  and  didinguidi 
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themfelves  by  no  other  fervices  to  their 

county,  than  by  (pending  their  rents.  It 

would  furely  be  no  very  honourable  pri¬ 
vilege  for  them  to  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
do  nothing. 

Let  us  look  into  the  Englith  hiftorv, 
and  we  (hall  find  that  from  the  earlieft 
tunes  the  Saxons  laid  the  charge  of  de¬ 
fending  the  ftate  upon  the  landholders, 
i  hat  elegant  and  infirudtive  hiftorian,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  tells  us,  “  That  it  was  a  fun- 

“  damental  hw  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  that 
“  aI1  the  !ands  °f  die  kingdom,  even  thofe 
Hiiich  were  held  by  ecclefiafticks  and 
“  women,  were  fubjedt  to  three  public 
“  duties,  the  building  and  repairing  of 
“  and  cafiles,  the  building  and  re- 
“  Painng  of  bridges,  and  military  fervice 
“  f°r  £he  defence  of  the  realm.”  Upon 
the  Norman  conqueft  the  military  police 
was  fomewhat  altered  ;  but  dill  the  burden 
of  defending  the  ftate  remained  with  the 
landholders.  The  proprietors  of  the  lands 
in  England,  we  are  told  by  the  fame  noble 
author,  then  held  their  eftates  by  knights- 
fervice  or  military  tenures ;  and  this  efta- 
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blifhment  remained  much  the  fame  from 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  to 
that  of  Charles  II.  when  wards  and  liveries, 
which  were  part  of  the  burdens  impofed 
upon  hereditary  fiefs,  were  aboliflied  with 
thofe  fiefs,  and  the  revenue  of  the  excife 
fubftituted  in  their  place.  What  a  wide 
deviation  was  this  from  the  antient,  and  I 
might  have  faid,  from  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  how  materially 
was  the  confiitution  altered  by  this  new 
law  ?  By  the  feudal  l'yftem,  at  its  firft  ori¬ 
gin,  the  land  or  fief  was  conferred  with  the 
obligation  of  performing  military  fervice 
foi  the  defence  of  the  Hate,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  fief,  and  notwithftand- 
ing  this  burden,  the  grant  was  /tiled  bene- 
fictum ,  a  kindnefs ;  and  if  the  beneficiary 
negleded  or  refufed  to  perform  the  fervices 
required  of  him,  he  forfeited  his  territory, 
which  was  conferred  upon  another,  who' 
was  willing  to  contribute  his  fiiare  to  the 
public  defence.  This  was  formerly  the 
military  fyftem  adopted  by  freemen  all  over 
Europe,  and  of  late  we  have  feen  a  very 
prudent  and  politic  nation  again  having  re- 
couife  to  it,  about  the  very  time  that  we 
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were  deviating  from  it.  In  the  times  of 
our  anceftors,  thofe  that  poffeffed  the  land, 
defended  the  ftate ;  and  by  the  prefent 
confutation  of  Sweden,  thofe  that  defend 
the  ftate  poffefs  the  land ;  for  about  the 
end  of  the  laft  century  the  military  force 
of  that  kingdom  was  new  modelled,  and 
particular  farms  were  allotted  to  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men,  which  farms  are  always  con¬ 
nected  with  the  commiffions  and  military 
oath.  As  the  maxims  of  liberty  are  no 
where  better  underftood  than  in  our  own 
nation,  we  ourfelves  appear  quickly  to  have 
been  convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  ex¬ 
empting  the  poffeffors  of  land  from  the 
fupport  of  the  military  force  of  the  ftate, 
and  at  the  Revolution  a  land-tax  was  infti- 
tuted,  which  has  continued  at  different  rates 
ever  fince. 

By  the  ad  for  abolifhing  military  tenures, 
the  landed  gentlemen  are  generally  fuppofed 
only  to  have  freed  themfelves  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  wards  and  liveries  ;  but  it  ought 
to  be  confidered,  that  they  were  by  the  fame 
aft  exempted  from  perfonal  military  fer- 
vice,  which  was  on  many  occafions  very 

charge- 
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chargeable,  and  joined  with  the  former, 
made  a  fixed  and  perpetual  burden  upon 
their  eftates,  which  at  fome  periods  ex¬ 
ceeded  fix,  or  eight,  or  ten  fhillings  in  the 
pound.  The  charge  was  certainly  im- 
menfe  ;  for  at  the  Conqueft  the  landhold¬ 
ers  of  England,  who  held  by  military  te¬ 
nures,  were  obliged  to  maintain  60000 
knights  or  horfemen,  independent  of  the 
expence  of  wards  and  liveries,  which  laft 
they  agreed  to  on  condition  of  their  mili¬ 
tary  tenures  being  made  hereditary.  The 
force  thus  maintained  was  found  in  after¬ 
ages  to  be  inactive  and  unferviceable,  unlefs 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  expence, 
and  by  throwing  the  whole  kingdom  into 
commotion  ;  and  as  the  military  art  im¬ 
proved,  experience  fhewed,  that  a  much 
fmaller  force,  well  dilciplined,  could  ren¬ 
der  more  effe&ual  fervice,  either  offenfively 
or  defenfively,  than  that  great  body  of  un- 
difciplined  militia,  which  was  fo  very  bur- 
denfome  to  the  kingdom.  The  noble 
hiftorian,  above  mentioned,  juftly  remarks, 
“  That  the  military  tenures  wanted  that 
“  force  of  union  in  which  conlifls  all  the 
“  energy  of  monarchical  ftates;  and  that 
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(C  they  were  not  adapted  to  procure  that 
<c  tranquillity ,  which  is  the  principal  benefit 
“  derived  to  mankind  from  order  and  go- 

“  vernment,  and  without  which  no  im- 

✓ 

“  provement  of  civil  fociety  can  be  ad- 

vanced  or  fupported.” 

Thefe  were  certainly  the  chief  reafons 
which  induced  the  legillature  to  abolifh 
them  •>  but  the  fuppreffion  of  thofe  tenures 
by  no  means  implied,  that  the  nation  was 
to  remain  without  defence,  or  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  land  fhould  not  contribute  to 
that  defence,  or  rather,  fhould  not  ftill  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  chief  defenders.  From  the 
mofl  early  periods  of  our  hiftory  to  the  fup¬ 
preffion  of  the  military  tenures,  it  appears 
that  the  nation,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
always  had  a  ftanding  military  defence, 
which  was  not  a  little  burdenfome  to  it  ; 
but  inftead  of  that  burdenfome  militia,  the 
legillature  of  late  years  have  committed  the 
defence  of  the  date  in  part  to  a  regular  dis¬ 
ciplined  army,  confiding  of  natives,  and 
kept  embodied  from  year  to  year.  The 
discipline  of  that  fmall  body  of  men  be¬ 
ing  more  exaft  than  that  of  troops  who 
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are  feldom  or  ever  embodied,  they  thereby 
become  more  formidable  to  a  foreign  ene¬ 
my,  than  three  times  their  numbers  would 
otherwife  be ;  and  in  cafe  of  an  adtual  war, 
can  ealily  communicate  their  difeipline  to 
new  levies,  who  quickly  become  fit  for 
adtual  fervice.  This  fmall  body  of  regular 
troops  affords  leifure  to  all  the  reft  of  the 
kingdom  to  purfue  their  civil  employments 
unmolefted,  and  in  perfect  tranquillity,  fo 
that  the  time  which  was  formerly  con- 
fumed  in  neceflary  weapon  flowing,  may 
now  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  fci- 
ences,  in  advancing  agriculture  or  im¬ 
proving  manufactures,  and  increasing  the 
Stock  ot  them.  This  /landing  army ,  while 
it  confifts  of  natives,  and  is  commanded  by 
officers  of  great  land-property,  has  no  more 

a  mercenary  army,  than  the 
prefent  militia  of  Sweden,  or  of  the  Swifs 
Cantons,  has  to  the  Turkifh  Januaries; 
and  we  have  as  little  reafon  of  apprehenfion 
of  danger  to  our  liberties  from  fuch  an  army 
as  the  Swifs  or  Swedes  have  from  theirs. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  profef- 
fion  of  a  foldier  is  therefore  honourable,  bc- 

C  caufe 
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caufe  it  implies  that  the  officer  is  a  man  of 
an  independent  fortune,  not  that  he  is  a 
man  of  fuperior  courage  ;  for  many  who 
refpedt  the  officer,  are  confcious  that  they 
themfelves  would  be  no  way  inferior  to  him 
in  courage ;  but  all  the  world  fighing  for 
independence,  the  officer  is  regarded  as  a 
man  in  that  fituation,  and  a  degree  of  fu- 
periority  is  therefore  attributed  to  him.  It 
is  certainly  moft  agreeable  to  our  conftitu- 
tion,  that  the  poffeffors  of  the  land  fliould 
be  the  defenders  of  the  ffate,  in  which  cafe 
they  might  be  conftitutional  foldiers,  and 
difciplined  foldiers  at  the  fame  time ;  but 
it  has  been  rather  too  much  the  practice  in 
this  country,  for  the  younger  brothers  to 
prefs  into  the  fervice  by  threes  and  fours, 
while  the  eldeft  brothers  remained  upon  the 
foil  to  breed,  and  be  fox-hunters,  where 
many  of  them,  who  cultivated  nothing  but 
hard  drinking,  became  rude,  violent,  un- 
fociable,  ignorant,  headftrong  and  caprici¬ 
ous.  But  exclufive  of  the  younger  brothers 
of  landed  gentlemen,  who  from  their  family 
connexions  may  fafely  be  entrufted  with 
the  arms  of  the  ffate,  have  we  not  feen 
many  of  vulgar  education,  and  of  very  low 

5  Pro~ 
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profeffions,  making  a  pecuniary  traffic  of 
commiffions,  and  purchafing  into  the  fer- 
vice,  merely  to  get  a  good  annuity  for  their 
money  ?  Yet  thefe  la  ft  are  now  complain¬ 
ing  that  their  halt-pay  will  not  afford  to 
maintain  them  like  gentlemen ,  that  is,  as 
they  interpret  it,  like  idlers ,  when,  by  their 
birth  and  education,  they  were  not  entitled 
to  live  in  fuch  a  manner.  Were  there  not 
many  other  profeffions  open  for  them, 
which  if  purfued  with  diligence  and  in- 
duftry,  would  have  afforded  them  a  better 
fubfiftence  than  their  half-pay?  If  there¬ 
fore  a  livelihood  was  what  they  chiefly 
wanted,  and  chiefly  fought  for,  they  ought 
to  have  chofen  fome  other  employment  than 
that  of  arms.  Suppofing  all  our  military 
officers  proprietors  of  land,  which  their 
office  and  the  nature  of  our  conffitution 
feem  to  require  them  to  be,  in  that  cafe, 
when  they  quitted  the  fervice,  they  would 
have  their  eftates  tq  retire  to,  and  probably 
would  not  be  very  clamorous  for  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  half-pay.  A  preference  to  a 
life  of  eafe,  and  an  attention  to  provide 
heirs  for  their  family,  have,  perhaps,  in¬ 
duced  many  of  them  to  refign  the  noble 

C  2  ,  office 
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ofhce  of  defending  the  ftate  to  others  who 
were  not  to  conlfitutionally  entitled  to  it ; 
yet  of  late  we  have  teen  tome  of  our  moft 
antient  and  mod  illuftrious  families  not 
fpare  themfelves  in  hazardous  times.  The 
prelent  Duke  ot  Grafton  was  left  a  minor 
by  tiic  dcatn  of  his  father  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country  in  the  Weft-Indies.  Lord 
Percy,  almoft  the  only  branch  of  an  illuftri¬ 
ous  houte,  expoted  himtelf  to  the  fatipmes 
and  dangers  of  feveral  campaigns  in  Ger¬ 
many  under  Prince  Ferdinand.  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  though  he  had  no  heirs  of  his  own 
body,  hazarded  his  life  feveral  years  under 
the  fame  leader.  Were  other  gentlemen 
of  rank  and  fortune  to  imitate  thofe  exam¬ 
ples,  the  army  would  certainly  be  more 
refpectable  and  more  conftitutional,  than 
when  commanded  by  officers,  whofe  chief 
fubfiftence  is  their  pay.  If  the  fword  is 
put  into  the  hands  of  men  of  great  landed 
property,  their  being  fubjedt  to  military 
fubordination,  impofed  by  adt  of  parliament, 
ferves  only  to  render  them  a  body  more 
compact,  but  can  never  infpire  them  with 
the  defire  of  refigning  their  liberties  and 
properties,  which  they  held  in  common 

with 
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with  their  fellow-fubjedts,  and  which  are  a 
prize  more  confiderable  than  any  that  could 
be  offered  them  by  a  prince  who  meant  to 
enflave  them. 

Since  the  conclufion  of  the  late  peace, 
the  adminiftration  have  thought  proper  to 
ftation  part  of  the  army  on  the  continent  of 
North-America  j  not  for  the  foie  purpofe 
of  defending  the  colonifts  againft  the  Indi¬ 
ans,  but  as  quarters  for  the  troops,  and 
that  they  may  be  more  conveniently  af- 
fembled  in  cafe  of  an  attack  in  thofe  parts 
from  an  European  invader.  As  the  colo¬ 
nifts  on  that  continent  form  part  of  the 
Britifh  flate,  nothing  could  be  more  reafon- 
able  than  to  expert  that  they  fhould  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  fupport  of  thofe  troops, 
according  to  their  ability  ;  but  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  faliely  deeming  themfelves  exempt 
from  national  burdens,  or  fetting  them- 
felves  up  as  judges  of  the  expediency  of 
maintaining  regular  forces,  made  a  diffi¬ 
culty  of  even  fupplying  them  with  frit, 
candles,  and  fmall-beer,  or  what  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  fmall-becr.  They  have  fince  com¬ 
plained  grievoufly  of  oppreffion,  on  account 

of 
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of  the  taxes  lately  impofed  upon  them  by 
the  Britith  legiflature  ;  and  as  fome  of  thofe 
taxes  have  been  taken  off,  from  a  notion  of 
their  being  burdenfome,  and  others  ftandjuft- 
ly  charged  with  being  impolitic,  and  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  fale  of  Britifh  manufactures, 
I  beg  leave  to  propofe  another  kind  of  tax 
tor  the  colonifts,  which  would  always  lay 
the  burden  upon  them  in  the  fame  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  was  impofed  in  Great-Britain. 
The  tax  I  would  propofe  is,  a  tax  upon  ail 
the  lands  pojj'eJJ'ed  by  Britijis  JubjeBs  in  Ante - 
yicciy  ad  valorem  of  their  rents ,  to  be  for  ever 
rated  by  the  impojition  of  the  land-tax  in 
Great-Britain  ;  fo  that  the  fame  a£l  which 
impofes  the  one ,  fhould  impofe  the  other ,  always 
in  the  fame  degree . 

In  every tftate  the  diredtive  influence  is 
confined  to  one  part,  and  cannot,  confift- 
ently  with  the  public  fafety,  he  in  different 
parts  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  every  Britifh 
lubjedl  muff  acknowledge,  that  the  direc¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  Britifh  ffate  remains 
with  the  Britifh  legiflature,  who  are  the 
only  proper  judges  of  what  concerns  the 
general  welfare  of  the  whole  empire,  ft 

becomes 


becomes  every  county  therefore,  and  every 
province,  to  fubmit  to  the  burdens  impofed 
upon  them  in  common  with  their  fellow- 

fubjedts  for  the  defence  of  the  lfate,  when 

\ 

it  appears  that  thofe  burdens  are  impofed, 
not  partially,  but  in  a  juft  and  equal  pro¬ 
portion.  But  the  land-tax  which  I  have 
propofed,  is  in  its  very  nature  unopprefiive, 
and  is  equally  well  fuited  to  the  pooreft,  as 
to  the  richeft  province  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire  ;  for,  fuppofing  the  rents  of  the  lands 
near  the  capital  to  be  five  pounds  an  acre, 
in  other  places  five  (hillings,  and  in  others 
five  pence ;  it  is  demonftrably  plain,  that  a 
tax  of  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  upon  the  lowed:  fum, 
is  not  more  burdenfome  than  a  tax  of  the 
fame  rate  upon  the  higheft  fum.  A  fifth  of 
the  loweft  would  be  a  penny,  while  a  fifth  of 
the  higheft  would  be  a  pound.  By  the  very 
nature  of  government,  the  legislature  of 
Great-Britain  is  the  foie  judge  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  impofing  taxes  for  the  defence  of  the 
ftate;  and  by  purfuing  the  plan  I  have  pro¬ 
pofed,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  err  in 
judging  of  the  ability  of  thofe  who  were 
to  pay  them.  From  him  who  poffefied 
little,  little  would  be  required,  while  the 

rich 
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rich  would  pay  largely  in  proportion  to  his 
riches ;  and  whatever  burdens  the  British 
legiflature  laid  upon  the  colonifts  by  this 
tax,  they  would,  at  the  fame  time,  lay  pro¬ 
portionally  upon  the  fubjedts  in  Great- 
Britain. 

i 

By  the  plan  of  taxation  above  propofed, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Americans  could  have  no 
reafon  to  complain  of  being  expofed  to  a 
difproportionate  tax.  But  we  have  been 
told,  that  it  is  impoffible  they  fliould  be 
able  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all,  as  they  have  no 
gold  and  filver  among  them.  To  this  I 
anfwer,  that  though  taxes  are  bed:  paid  by 
money,  yet  they  are  not  raifed  upon  money, 
but  upon  produce  and  manufactures ;  and 
that  North-America,  though  without  filver 
and  gold,  is  a  very  rich  country,  is  demon- 
ftrably  evident  from  this,  that  it  doubles  its 
number  of  inhabitants  every  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  which  no  ftate  could  do,  were 
it  in  mifery  and  want.  The  colonifts,  fo  far 
from  being  in  that  fituation,  muft  polfefs  a 
luxuriant  abundance  to  be  able  to  double 
their  inhabitants  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace;  and  is 
it  at  all  unreafonable  to  require  a  part  of 
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this  luxuriant  abundance  to  be  paid  as  taxes 
to  fupport  the  general  eftablifhment  of  the 
military  and  naval  defence  of  the  whole 
empire,  leaving  the  internal  wants  of  each 
colony,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  civil  and 
(economical  purpofes,  to  befupplied  by  the 
prudence  of  each  particular  legiflature  ? 

The  want  of  gold  and  filver  might  be 
mod  eafily  fupplied  by  a  juftly  regulated 
paper  currency  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  the 
groffeft  folecifm  in  politicks  that  has  ever 
been  committed  in  regard  to  the  colonies, 
to  deprive  them  of  that  medium  of  com¬ 
merce.  To  have  a  vent  for  induftry, 
quickens  induftry  ;  but  if  the  daily  minute 
tranfaclions  of  domeftic  commerce  are  to 
be  reduced  to  bartering  or  credit,  all  bufi- 
nefs  will  quickly  languifh  ;  and  as  taxes 
are  but  another  kind  of  permutation,  in 
which  a  part  of  one’s  fubftance  is  granted 
for  protection  promifed,  this  laft  circula¬ 
tion  for  want  of  a  medium  is  totally  ob- 
ftrudted,  unlefs  we  revert  to  the  old  method 
of  levying  taxes  in  kind.  One  nation  may 
trade  very  largely  with  another  without  the 
intervention  of  any  money  at  all,  as  bills  of 

D  exchange 
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exchange  may  be  made  to  balance  bills  of 
exchange ;  but  the  moment  any  province  is 
deprived  of  a  medium  for  the  daily  ex- 
changes  of  fhopkeepers,  market-people, 
manufaCtuieis,  victuallers,  &c.  it  were  vain 
to  expedt  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  any 
thing  elfe,  but  with  the  iitmoft  difficulty. 
Though  the  colonies  ffiould  have  no  other 
medium  of  commerce  but  paper,  that  does 
not  at  all  imply  that  the  taxes  raifed  could 
not  be  convertible  into  fterhng  money, 
while  there  is  an  open  and  extenfive  trade 
between  them  and  the  mother-country. 
Swift,  who,  though  an  excellent  party- 
writer,  was  but  a  ffiallow  and  lame  politi¬ 
cian,  puzzles  himfelf  prodigioufly  to  ac¬ 
count  lor  Ireland’s  paying  annually  toGreat- 
Lritain  a  million  fterhng,  while  her  whole 
currency  in  gold  and  fiver  amounted  only  to 
about  600,000  /.  After  fome  dark  and  per¬ 
plexed  reafoning,  he  roundly  concludes, 
that  in  a  few  years  poor  Ireland  would  not 
have  a  brais  farthing  left;  and  having  his 
mind  poffefled  with  this  falfe  idea,  he  often 
amufes  himfelf  with  painting  the  imagi¬ 
nary  future  diftrefs  of  his  country;  whereas, 
the  truth  is,  that  fince  his  time,  the  in- 
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duftry,  wealth,  opulence,  and  trade  of  Ire¬ 
land  have  been  progreffively  augmenting ; 
and  there  is  the  greateft  profpedt  of  the 
continuance  and  increafe  of  its  profperity. 
If  Swift  had  examined  the  writers  on  trade 
for  information  in  this  point,  he  would 
have  obtained  no  latisfaftion  from  them  ; 
for  they  feem  never  to  have  carried  their 
ideas  beyond  a  mercantile  balance  ;  but  if 
he  had  confidered  fafts  with  attention,  lie 
might  have  perceived,  that  though  England 
receives  a  million  a  year,  Ireland  does  not 
pay  that  million  in  money,  but  in  money’s 
worth  ;  and  he  might  alfo  have  feen  to  a 
demonftration,  what  indeed  is  a  new  doc- 
ti  me,  that  a  nation  may  pro  Ip  e  r  and  become 
opulent,  with  the  balance  of  trade  annually 
again  ft  her,  which  in  truth  is  always  the 
cafe  with  almoft  every  diftant  province  in 
regard  to  the  capital.  If  Ireland  by  means 
of  her  trade  can  pay  fo  large  a  balance  to 
Great-Britain  annually,  without  any  en¬ 
croachment  upon  her  ftock  of  money,  fo 
alfo  could  America,  whether  her  money 
were  gold  and  filver,  or  paper  only.  And 
as  every  one  allows,  that  the  abundance  of 
any  kind  of  money  that  has  a  free  currency, 
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quickens  and  promotes  induftry  as  much  as 
the  abundance  of  fap  promotes  vegetation, 
why  fhould  we  expofe  the  induftry  of  the 
colonifts  to  a  kind  of  artificial  froft,  which 
is  prejudicial  both  to  them  and  us  ?  If  the 
abundance  of  paper  currency  be  carried  to 
an  excefs,  it  will  firffc  of  all  hurt  the  province 
where  it  is  iifued,  and  their  own  feelings 
will  diredl  them,  better  than  any  general 
law,  where,  and  in  what  manner,  to  apply 
the  remedy.  To  prohibit  them  from  arti¬ 
ficial  money,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  their 
taking  too  much  of  it,  feems  equally  politic 
and  prudent,  as  to  prefcribe  to  them  by  a  & 
of  parliament  the  quantity  of  meat  and 
drink  they  fhould  take,  from  a  fufpicion 
left  they  fhould  eat  to  a  furfeit.  The  very 
tranfgreffion  would  lead  to  moderation ;  and 
if  it  plainly  appeared  that  they  grew  plump 
atm  fat  by  feeding  upon  the  bark  of  their 
trees,  why  fhould  we  condemn  that  kind  of 
food,  if  they  found  it  to  their  own  liking  ? 
In  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Sir  William 
Petty,  “  It  is  a  great  error  in  politicks  to 
“  lay  too  great  a  ftrefs  upon  the  matter  of 
cs  money,  which  is  to  the  whole  effects  of 
“  the  kingdom  but  as  i  to  1 1 1  that  is, 
5  makes 
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makes  but  112th  part  of  the  riches  of  a 
flate.  Should  this  112th  part  then  be 
wholly  artificial,  where  is  the  mighty  da¬ 
mage,  while  it  ferves  as  a  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  the  general  flock  of  wealth,  and  of 
enabling  the  inhabitants  to  improve  their 
plantations,  inftead  of  confuming  their  ca¬ 
pitals  by  ruinous  credit  ?  It  is  the  true  ipint 
of  Lombard -ftreet  and  ’Change-alley  to  re- 
folve  all  power  into  the  pofleflion  of  gold 
and  filver  ;  but  however  that  maxim  may 
have  predominated  in  times  paft,  the  Left 
acquainted  with  the  fubjedts  of  trade  and 
finances  feem  now  to  be  convinced,  both 
from  reafon  and  experience,  that  it  is  in- 
duftry  which  purchafes  induftry ;  and  that 
a  defedtin  national  induflry  is  by  no  means 
compenfated  by  a  large  flock  oi  geld  and 
filver.  It  may  therefore  be  prefumed  that 
the  colonifls  will  ioon  be  eafed  of  the  into¬ 
lerable  grievance  of  the  fupprefiion  of  paper 
currency,  which  is  diredtly  contrary  to  the 
general  practice  of  the  moft  commcicial 
flate  in  the  univerfe  \  I  mean  Holland  ;  and 
muft  diftrefs  them  as  much  in  then  com¬ 
mon  dealings,  as  if  their  bridges  were  all 

broke  down,  and  thev  fhould  be  denied  the 
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ufe  of  ferries.  n 


r  n  tl2f  %'po^tion  that  a  free  courfe  will 
loon  again  be  opened  for  induftry  on  the 
continent  of  America,  by  allowing  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  ufe  what,  medium  of  com¬ 
merce  tney  find  mod  convenient,  I  fliall 
ay  before  my  readers  a  few  particulars, 

,  TrICh  fome  judgement  may  be  form¬ 
ed  of  the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coiomfts.  Setting  afide  the  two  Flo- 
iua.,  Georgia,  and  Nova-Scotia,  it  will 
6  generally  allowed  that  Canada  is  the 
poored  of  our  continental  colonies,  and 

fSCil  mt  0ne  of  them  was  nearly  fo  much 
ha^Ted  and  exhaufted  by  the  late  war  as 

Ganadd  was  before  it  fubmitted  to  the  arms 

“  Is  not  the  climate  of 

Gan  ad  a  hkewife,  when  compared  to  that  of 

tnc  other  colonies,  the  mod  unfavourable 
ionpeedily  recruiting  its  Ioffes  ?  yet  Ca¬ 
nada,  as  appears  by  the  Cuftom-houfe 
oooks,  notwithftanding  its  late  fufferinns, 
faKes,  of  Britifh  commodities,  to  the  value 
of  upwards  of  300,0001.  in  one  year.  How 

nounfhing  therefore  may  we  not  conclude 
it  to  have  been  before  the  late  war,  which 
>i ought  fo  many  calamities  upon  it  !  But 
even  then,  according  to  the  account  of 

Charlevoix, 
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Charlevoix,  it  would  not  bear  a  compa¬ 
nion  in  point  of  wealth  with  the  Englifh 
colonies  next  adjoining  to  it.  “  In  New 
“  France,  or  Canada,  he  tells  us,  (Vol.  V. 

edit.  .1744)  no  rich  people  are  to  be 
“  been.  In  New  England,  and  the  other 
“  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
“  belonging  to  the  Britifn  empire,  an  uni- 
“  verbal  opulence  prevails,  which  the  inha- 
“  bitants  feem  not  to  know  how  to  enjoy ; 
“  and  in  New  France,  a  general  poverty 
“  concealed  under  the  air  of  eafy  circum- 
“  fiances,  which  feems  not  at  all  ftudied  or 
"  affedted.  The  Englifh  colonift  heaps  up 
“  wealth,  and  avoids  all  unnecellary  ex- 
“  pence;  the  French  colonift  enjoys  what 
“  he  has,  and’often  makes  a  parade  of  what 
“  he  has  not.” 

New  England,  by  the  French  author’s  ac¬ 
count,  was  then  vaftly  fuperior  in  wealth  to 
Canada ;  and  of  late  that  colony  feems  to 
have  been  fo  gorged  with  money,  as  actually 
to  have  complained  of  having  too  much  of  it, 
which  I  believe  no  date  ever  did  before. 
This  appears  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  fpeech  of  the  governor  of  M  a  (fichu  lets 
Bay,  to  the  aflembly  of  that  province,  upon 

the 
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the  notification  of  the  late  peace.  c‘  It  will 
<c  now  be  necefiary,  he  fays,  not  only  to  avail 

€(  yourfelves  of  every  poffibleimprovementin 

agriculture,  fifhery,  and  trade,  but  alfo  to 
“  revive  and  promofceafpiritofinduftry,  fru- 
“  gality  and  ceconomy,  all  of  which  have  of 
t€  late  been  but  too  much  relaxed  by  an  unu- 
“  fual fiow  of  money^  much  exceeding  what 
“  would  naturally  arife  from  the  produce  and 
<c  manufactures  of  the  country/’  This  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  legiflature,  as  it  may  be  juftly 
called,  fhews  the  good  fenfe  of  that  colony, 
who  feem  to  be  fully  convinced  that  national 
riches  flow  from  fomething  elfe  than  a  re¬ 
dundancy  of  money,  which  naturally  tends 
to  increafe  the  number  of  idlers,  and  con- 
fequently  to  leflen  the  annual  flock  of  in- 
duftry,  or,  in  other  words,  the  annual  income 
of  the  ftate.  Yet  as  this  fuperabundant 
money,  which  they  complain  of,  did  not 
make  its  firft  appearance  among  them  for 
nothing,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  balance  of 
trade  had  been,  during  the  war,  very  large¬ 
ly  in  their  favour,  or  that  of  late  they  had 
had  a  much  more  extenfive  fale  for  their  pro¬ 
duce  than  uiuai ;  lor  when  it  is  declared, 
that  the  flow  of  money  is  more  than  what 

would 
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tfoould  naturally  arife  from  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country ,  it  can  hardly 
mean  any  thing  elfe  than  that  the  common 
and  ufual  confumption  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  country  was  greatly 
increafed.  The  war  then  it  would  feem, 
inftead  of  exhaufting  them,  had  confidera- 
bly  bettered  their  circumftances  ;  and  all 
money,  whether  real  or  nominal,  upon  its 
firft  circulation,  has  the  good  cffcdt  of 
quickening  and  enlarging  commerce,  though 
foon  after  a  redundancy  of  it  may  promote 
idlenefs  and  a  relaxation  of  induftry.  This 
laft  effect  the  colony  feem,  with  great 
prudence,  to  have  been  watchful  againfl ; 
and  no  doubt  but  from  this  early  warning, 
great  part  of  the  redundant  money  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
fifhery  and  trade,  which  cannot  fail  of 
having  augmented  the  wealth  and  opulence 
of  the  colony. 

But  all  the  riches  of  the  colonifts  are  not 
centered  in  Maflachufets  Bay.  In  fomc 
other  colonies  there  are  neither  cottagers, 
common  beggars,  nor  pari  Ida  poor  ;  the  free 
inhabitants  being  all  included  under  three 

E  claffes. 
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clafles,  gentlemen,  traders,  and  good  livers -9 
the  latter  cultivating  a  fmall  eftate  of  their 
own,  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  afiift- 
ance  of  three  or  four  negroes,  and  the 
foimei ,  owners  of  a  large  territory,  with 
tiiiee  or  lour  or  live  hundred  negroes.  Such 
pofleffors  cannot  certainly  be  deemed  indi¬ 
gent  ,*  and  how  greatly  would  the  burdens 
ot  the  inhabitants  of  this  llland  be  lighten¬ 
ed,  weie  there  no  parifh-poor  nor  com¬ 
mon  beggars  to  be  found  in  Great-Britain. 
The  produce  of  the  planters  purchafes  for 
them  what  others  buy  with  gold  and  filver; 
but  even  feveral  of  the  colonifts  of  the  rank 
ox  good  livers  have  often  been  feen  to  pay  the 
price  of  a  negro  with  gold.  As  inltancesof 
Virginian  luxury,  I  have  been  allured,  that 
there  are  few  families  there  without  fome 
plate  ;  and  that  at  fome  entertainments,  the 
attendants  have  appeared  almoft  as  nume¬ 
rous  as  the  tmefts.  \ 

O 

i  v  t 

But  we  may  form  a  judgement  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  wealth  of  the  colonies  from  their  im¬ 
pel  rations,  wnich  from  Great-Britain  alone, 
by  their  own  account,  amount  to  full  three 
millions  per  annum .  II  we  add  another 
5  million 
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million  for  their  importations  from  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  other  places,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  exorbitant,  confidenng  their  traffic 
with  theFrench  fugar-iflands,  as  well  as  with 
onr  own,  and  this  will  make  the  whole  ot 
their  importations  four  millions  per  annum . 
But  they  do  not  import  their  corn,  their 
firing,  their  beef  and  mutton,  their  fifh,  their 
poultry,  their  milk,  their  butter,  with  many 
other  articles  of  daily  fubfiftence,  which  in 
every  ftate,  and  in  every  nation,  make  by 
far  the  greateft  part  of  the  general  con- 
fumption.  Befides,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
houfhold  induftry  among  them  ;  fo  that  a 
coniiderable  part  of  the  manufactures  which 
they  wear  are  made  by  themfelves;  and 
this,  added  to  the  expence  of  their  fubfift¬ 
ence,  muft  at  leaft  be  double  the  value  of 
all  their  importations.  On  this  very  mo¬ 
derate  computation,  the  value  of  their 
whole  annual  confumption  v/ill  amount  to 
twelve  millions  fterling,  which  is  one  ninth 
part  of  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Great-Britain,  who  pay  above  thirteen 
millions  fterling  taxes  every  year,  including 
turnpikes  and  the  poor’s  rates,  two  articles 
which  the  colonifts  arc  exempted  from. 

E  .2  I  reckon 
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I  reckon  the  computation  moderate,  when 
,  iuPPole  their  general  confumption  but 
three  times  the  value  of  their  imports;  for 
the  disproportion  is  much  greater  in  every 
nation.  In  Great-Britain,  the  value  of  the 
impoi  rations,  which  is  one  year  with  an¬ 
other  about  twelve  millions  fterling,  hardly 
makes  a  ninth  part  of  the  general  con- 
iumption ;  and  probably  the  imports  of  the 
colonies  hardly  make  a  fourth  of  their 
general  confumption ;  fo  that  it  would 
be  no  over  eftimation  to  (late  this  laid 
at  fixteen  millions  flerling  ;  but  we  foall 
iuppofe  it  only  to  amount  to  twelve  mil¬ 
lions.  i  his  laid  fum  iurely  is  a  flock 
upon  which  fome  taxes  may  be  railed  for 
the  general  defence  of  the  ftate,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  particular  wants  of  each  colony; 
and  can  any  tax  be  named  which  can  be  fo 
proportionably  rated  as  the  land-tax  ?  for 
though  ail  pay  by  the  fame  law,  yet  none 
can  be  required  to  pay  beyond  his  ability  ; 
and  the  fund  from  whence  the  tax  is  railed, 
is,  in  the  colonies  that  are  leald  inhabited, 
juil  as  able  to  bear  the  burden  impofed,  as 
in  the  mod  populous  county  of  Great- 
Britain, 

y-  . ,  / 
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But  the  colonifts  complain  of  the  hfgh 
price  they  pay  for  BritiSh  manufactures; 
and  fome  have  urged  that  increafed  price  as 
an  equivalent  for  all  other  public  burdens: 
that  is,  they  would  be  content  to  take  land 
from  us  gratuitously,  but  think  it  a  griev¬ 
ance  to  be  confined  to  take  from  Great- 
Britain  the  manufactures  which  they  do 
not  make  themfelves.  If  the  British  ma¬ 
nufactures  are  to  them  Somewhat  dearer 
than  to  the  people  of  Great-Britain,  they 
ought  to  confider  that  they  have  land  much 
cheaper,  njoSUy,  in  climates  where  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  twice  as  Strong  as  in  Great-Britain. 
The  land  taken  up  in  America  already  more 
than  exceeds  the  extent  of  both  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  fewer  than  1 00,000 
freeholders  pofiefs  all  this  extent  among 
them,  generally  by  the  bounty  of  the  crown, 
thegreateft  number  having  paid  no  pecuniary 
equivalent  for  them.  The  lands  in  Great- 
Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  arc 
divided  among  a  million  of  freeholders, 
moSt  of  whom  have  given  a  very  high  equi¬ 
valent  for  them ;  an  equivalent  which  would 
have  procured  them  land  any  where  on  the 
Surface  of  the  globe.  Befides,  moil  of  the 

lands 
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lands  in  Great-Bntain  and  Ireland  are  rent¬ 
ed,  and  the  rent  is  generally  fuppofed  one 
third  of  the  produce,  which  is  &  tax  of 
33  per  cent .  paid  by  the  farmer  for  leave  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  and  renders  provifions 
33  per  cent .  dearer  to  the  inhabitants  than 
they  would  otherwife  be.  In  America,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few  leafes; 
nie  farmer  and  proprietor  are  generally  the 
fame  perfon,  confequently  he  can  afford  to 
fell  his  produce  cheaper,  than  he  who  is 
obliged  to  give  away  one  third  of  it ;  and 
this  added  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
the  original  cheapnefs  of  the  land,  ought  to 
render  the  expence  of  fubfffence  a  mere 
trifle  in  America.  The  ‘rental  of  the  lands 
of  Oreat-Britain  and  Ireland  amounts  to 
about  22  millions ;  but  the  rental  of  the 
fame  extent  of  lands  in  America  is  not 
probably  one  million  flerling.  Do  not  the 
people  in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland  then 
lie  under  as  many  difficulties  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  provifions,  as  the  Americans  in  the 
purchafe  of  manufactures ;  and  which 
country  fiourifhes  moft,  or  is  thriving  faft- 
eft?  The  difficulty  of  procuring  provifions 
m  Great-Britain  is  fo  great  (that  is,  the  ex¬ 
pence 


pence  of  living  is  fo  high)  that  theifland  is 
crowded  with  old  batchelors  and  old  maids, 
from  whence  it  happens,  that  in  the  fpace 
of  thirty  years,  millions  have  been  prevent¬ 
ed  from  being  born ;  and  its  profperity  is 
in  a  manner  at  a  fland.  The  Americans  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time, 
have  doubled  their  number  of  inhabitants 
by  procreation  alone ;  which  is  certainly  not 
owing  to  any  particular  fecundity  in  the 
females,  but  to  the  great  ealinefs  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  fubfiftence,  which  is  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  eflablifhment  of  new  families. 
Ir  the  Americans  then  would  judge  with 
candour,  they  would  readily  acknowledge 
that  their  brethren  on  this  fide  the  Atlantic 
lie  under  much  more  preding  burdens  than 
themfelves;  and  dropping  their  plea  of  in¬ 
ability,  would  chearfuily  contribute  their 
/hare  to  the  public  charges  of  the  {late. 
Were  but  harmony  and  goodcorrefpondcnce 
firmly  eftablifhed  between  European  and 
American  Britons,  it  would  require  no 
great  depth  of  penetration  to  foretel  that 
in  a  few  years  the  burdens  of  both  would 
be  diminished,  that  manufactures  would 
foon  be  bought  cheaper  by  the  latter,  and 

pro- 
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provilions  be  eafier  to  he  purchafed  by  the 
former.  Join  the  induftry  and  products  of 
N  both  together,  they  will  even  at  prefent  be 
found  to  make  a  flock  equal  to  that  of  any 
European  nation  whatever ;  and  as  there  is 
fuch  room  for  improvements,  not  only  on 
the  continent  of  America,  but  alfo  in  the 
fugar-iflands,  and  fuch  an  ardour  for 
making  new  fettle  me  nts  in  both,  what 
may  we  not  expeCt  from  a  few  years  of 
peace  ?  A  true  family  compact  among  Bri¬ 
tons  would  foon  overbalance,  and  keep  in 
check,  any  ambitious  family  compact  in 
Europe,  and  at  the  fame  time  would  add 
fo  confiderably  to  the  wealth  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  empire  in  every  part,  that  the  public 
revenues  would  increafe,  while  the  fhare 
paid  by  individuals  would  be  leffened. 

T  i  -  '  : 

But  how  can  the  colonifts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  thrive  while  they  have  no  manufac¬ 
tures  among  them  ?  I  anfwer,  that  they 
have  hitherto  thriven  fo  ailonifhingly  by 
avoiding  manufactures,  and  that  it  they 
would  with  not  to  check  their  prefent 
profperity,  they  ought  carefully  to  fhun 
manufactures,  till  their  great  population 

forces 
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forces  (hem  upon  them.  In  a  thin  peopled 
country,  the  greateft  of  all  profits  are  made- 
b}  cultivating  an  improvable  fund,  where 
natuie  co-operates  with  the  induftry  of 
man,  and,  by  her  never-ceafing  influence, 
augments  his  riches  even  while  he  fleeps. 
I  beg  to  know  if  the  returns  of  any  traffic 
on  earth  ever  produced  fo  many  per  cent .  as 
the  returns  of  agriculture  in  a  fertile  foil, 
and  favourable  climate.  Ifaac  reaped  an 
hundred  fold,  which  is  nine  thoufand  nine 
hundred  per  cent,  or  a  profit  equivalent  to 
near  five  pounds  produced  from  one  {hilling. 
Has  fuch  a  number  of  fortunes  been  raifed 
in  Great-Britain  by  manufactures,  or  in 
Holland  by  merchandifing,  within  thefe 
hundred  years  paft,  as  have  been  raifed  in 
North  America  by  plantations,  improve¬ 
ment  of  lands,  and  new  fettlements  ?  For 
one  perfon  fthat  has  rifen  to  opulence  by 
manufactures,  there  are  ten  planters  who 
have,  from  almoft  nothing,  acquired  not 
only  independence,  but  lordly  pofleffions,  or 
what  at  leafl  will  become  lordly  pofleffions 
to  their  fons  or  grandfons ;  and  as  there  is 
{till  room  for  others  to  purfue  the  fame 
means  of  raffing  their  fortunes,  and  aug- 
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meriting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  capital  fund 
of  the  colonies ;  would  it  not  be  the  height 
of  imprudence  in  them  to  purfue  a  plan  of  , 
induftry  that  was  lefs  lucrative  ?  It  may,  I 
think,  fafely  be  concluded,  that  the  riches 
of  the  colonifts  would  not  increafe  fo  faft, 
were  the  inhabitants  to  leave  off  enlarging 
their  fettlements  and  plantations,  and  run 
eagerly  upon  manufactures ;  that  is  to  ft ty, 
fuppofing  the  number  of  Britifh  fubjefts 
on  the  continent  of  North  America  to  be 
two  millions,  thofe  two  millions,  in  the  way 
they  are  in  at  prefent,  produce  a  greater 
annual  amount  of  induftry,  than  if  one 

•i 

half  of  them,  or  two  thirds  of  them,  were 
artifans.  Sir  William  Petty,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  ufual  accuracy,  is  certainly  in  an 
error,  when  he  fays,  that  becaufe  the  daily 
wages  of  a  country  labourer  is  lefs  than 
that  of  an  artifan  or  failor,  therefore  his 
induftry  is  lefs  valuable  to  the  ftate.  By 
the  fame  reafoning,  the  induftry  of  a  negro 
in  the  Weft-Indies,  who  receives  no  wages, 
is  of  no  value.  The  wages  of  country  la¬ 
bourers,  tis  true,  are  lower  than  thofe  of 
artificers,  but  the  fuperlucration  arifing 
from  their  induftry  to  the  ftate  is  much 

greater 
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greater  than  from  any  other  clafs  of  work¬ 
men.  Twenty  fervants  will  manage  a  firm 
of  400  1.  a  year,  which  may  be  reckoned  of 
1000  1.  a  year  value  to  the  fate,  as  that 
counts  upon  the  whole  produce,  and  not 
upon  the  rent  only;  therefore  the  indudry 
of  each  of  thofe  fervants  is  worth  50  1.  tho’ 
he  himfelf  may  receive  but  20  1.  and  this  in- 
dudry  does  not,  like  that  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  arife  from  a  fund  paid  by  other 
people,  but  is  actually  fo  much  created, 
which,  to  us,  had  not  exiitence  before.  If 
a  manufacturer  earns  two  (hillings  a  day, 
froni  whence  does  he  draw  that  two  flail- 
lings  but  out  of  the  pocket  of  another,  who 
gives  him  a  full  equivalent  for  the  piece  of 
manufacture  he  receives  ?  fo  that  there  is 
only  an  exchange  of  wealth,  but  no  aug¬ 
mentation  :  but  a  country  labourer,  who 
earns  a  fhilling  a  day,  draws  that  fhilli  n£» 
and  perhaps  two  more  for  his  mafcer,  out 
of  the  bofom  of  the  earth,  fo  that  by  him 
the  national  wealth  is  augmented  three 
fhillings  a  day.  If  agriculture,  in  a  fruit¬ 
ful  foil  and  thinly  peopled  country,  be 
really  found  to  afford  a  greater  fuperlucra- 
tion  to  a  flate  than  any  manufacture,  it 
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would  ieem  a  great  impolicy  In  fuch  a 
county,  to  negleCt  to  extend  new  fettle- 
ments,  while  they  can  be  extended  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  inhabitants  of  crowded  ci¬ 
ties  are  compelled,  in  a  manner,  to  prey 
on  each  other,  and  notwithdanding  their 
beaded  industry  and  perpetual  toiling,  what 
numbers  of  them  are  involved  in  mifery  ? 
which  is  a  d  idem  per  that  fooner  or  later 
hills  the  patient,  or,  at  lead,  totally  inca¬ 
pacitates  him  from  keeping  up  or  increaf- 
ing  the  population  of  the  date.  Theinhabi- 
ants  or  the  country  on  the  other  hand,  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  favourable  climate,  having  no  rents 
to  pay,  and  free  from  the  luxurious  wants 
of  cities,  feem  to  be  placed  out  of  the  reach 
of  poverty.  With  half  the  exertion  of  in- 
dudry  of  the  manufacturer,  the  planter  can 
breed  up  a  family  ten  times  as  numerous  as 
his,  and  at  the  fame  time  has  the  fweet  fa- 
tisfaChon  of  feeling  himfelf  in  that  inde¬ 
pendent  fituation,  which  the  manufacturer 
hardly  ever  attains  to.  Upon  his  death, 
his  family  have  dill  the  fame  dock  of  fub- 
fidence  as  before,  and  his  lofs  is  foon  more 
than  lupplied  to  the  date  by  new  births  ; 
but  upon  the  death  of  the  artifan,  how  of- 
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ten  is  his  whole  family  deprived  of  bread  ? 
in  confequence  of  which  part  of  it  perifhes, 
or  is  thrown  upon  the  public  for  a  main¬ 
tenance.  He  that  fhould  lay  out  his  mo- 

• 

ney  at  compound  intereft,  would  furely  pro¬ 
vide  better  for  the  welfare  of  his  pofle- 
rity,  than  he  who  lays  out  all  his  flock  in 
purchafing  a  life  annuity.  But  how  often 
may  manufacturers  be  compared  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  ?  while  provident  planters  bear  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  the  former,  not  only  in  regard 
to  their  pofterity,  but  in  regard  to  the  ftate. 
If  therefore  that  legiflature  which  fuperin- 
tends  the  whole,  and  mull  in  the  nature  of 
things  fuperintend  the  whole,  undertakes 
to  fecure  the  planter  in  the  quiet  poffeffion 
of  his  eftate,  is  it  at  all  oppreffive  to  require 
of  him  to  allot  a  part  of  the  annual  boun¬ 
ties  of  nature  to  the  fupport  of  the  public 
defence,  when  no  greater  proportion  is  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  than  is  demanded  of  eve¬ 
ry  other  land  proprietor  ?  This  appears  to 
me  the  faireft  of  all  expedients  foL  putting 
an  end  to  the  prefent  difputes  about  taxa- 
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tlon  betwixt  Great-Britain  and  her  colonies, 
to  the  contentment  of  both  parties,  and  of 
eftablifhing  fuch  an  eternal  bond  of  union 
among  Britons  as  would  be  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  future  ages. 
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